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THE FOUNDING OF MAIN STREET— II 

BY STANLEY T. WILLIAMS 
THE LETTERS OF CHARLES DICKENS 

A decade after sharp-tongued Mrs. Trollope left America, 
"Schntispel, the distinguished novelist," to echo Carlyle's 
ironic phrase in Past and Present, was here. Rather, "Boz" was 
here. He arrived on January 22, 1842, and remained until 
June 7 of the same year. It would be idle to contrast his point 
of view, his opportunities in America, or the circumstances which 
surrounded him, to the conditions attending Mrs. Trollope's 
visit. No two literary apparitions could have come more 
differently than did these two: Mrs. Trollope unregarded, 
Dickens the darling of the nation during every instant of his 
stay; Mrs. Trollope thrown on our worst, Dickens feted by our 
best; Dickens introduced formally to every phase of our social 
system, Mrs. Trollope encountering, wherever chance travels 
led her, the ugliest aspects of this system. Yet who will say, for 
our comfort, that Dickens's six months here, in practically the 
same America, furnished a better opportunity for knowing us 
than the three and a half years of Mrs. Trollope? Or, if so, 
that Dickens's verdict was essentially more favorable? Which 
is more flattering, The Domestic Manners of the Americans or 
American Notes? 

The notion of going to America had long been in Dickens's 
mind; Forster alludes several times to the prospective journey. 
I am cynically inclined to believe that the real motive of 
the pilgrimage is revealed in the fourteenth chapter of The 
Posthumous Papers of the Pickwick Club, where Tony Weller 
remarks to Sam: "Have a passage taken ready for 'Merrika 
. . . and then let him come back and write a book about 
the 'Merrikans as'll pay all his expenses and more, if he blows 
'em up enough." 
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Dickens's itinerary, beginning at Boston, included Worcester, 
Springfield, Hartford, New York, and "a place called New 
Haven". He then visited Philadelphia, Baltimore, Washington, 
Richmond, Harrisburg, and various western cities, among them 
Louisville, St. Louis, and Cairo, Illinois. Certainly, during this 
tour, Dickens needed a slave in his chariot to remind him that he 
was mortal. Levees were held in every city. As he sat at 
breakfast, a sculptor made a bust of him. Never before or 
afterwards did an English man of letters have such a reception 
as Dickens. "A triumph," Mr. Ticknor wrote, "has been pre- 
pared for him, in which the whole country will join. He will 
have a progress through the States unequalled since Lafayette's." 

In the light of later acrimony, the letters which describe the 
mutual good-will of America and Dickens are pleasant. Dickens 
was moved by the universal kindness. In one of his first letters 
from America he writes: 

How can I tell you what has happened since that first day? How can I give 
you the faintest notion of my reception here; of the crowds that pour in and 
out the whole day; of the people that line the streets when I go out; of the 
cheering when I went to the theatre; of the copies of verses, letters of con- 
gratulation, welcomes of all lands, balls, dinners, assemblies without end? 
. . I have had deputations from the Far West, who have come from 
more than two thousand miles' distance: from the lakes, the rivers, the back- 
woods, the log houses, the cities, factories, villages, and towns. Authorities 
from nearly all the States have written to me. I have heard from the universi- 
ties, Congress, Senate, and bodies, public and private, of every sort and kind. 

"It is no nonsense, and no common feeling," wrote Dr. Channing to me 
yesterday. "It is all heart. There never was, and never will be such a 
triumph." 

This sweetness was to change to gall. A time was to come when 
Dickens would exclaim: "I am disappointed. This is not the 
republic I came to see. This is not the republic of my imagina- 
tion." No guest is so welcome, supposedly, as he who comes to 
be pleased with his hosts. It was generally believed, and rightly, 
that "Boz" thought of America as a place where equality and 
freedom were strongly rooted; where oppression hardly existed. 
Little Nell would have lived happily in the United States, and 
Fagin would have been tarred and feathered. As one patriot 
put it, Dickens had now come to the land of his dreams. Dickens 
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was a sentimentalist, and the letters show that he did feel 
something like this. It is, then, unpleasant disillusionment to 
see how the tone of the letters changes. His serious attacks 
upon our institutions Dickens reserved for American Notes. But 
his letters to friends in England contain plenty of sneers at our 
blessed democracy. 

These are the more frequent because Dickens went out of his 
way to get beneath the surface of American life. He was always 
escaping his bland guides and losing himself in some prison. The 
professors — "noble fellows", he christened them — who piloted 
him through literary America often found him more interested 
in murder cases. He studied the slums of New York, and in the 
South he talked to poor whites about slavery. Perhaps it was 
not strange that he came to the conclusion that America was all 
"swagger and bombast", and that the great democracy was 
nothing, after all, but "a puddle of mixed human mud". 

But a real picture of America through this Victorian's eyes 
may be had from Dickens's letters dealing with our manners. 
We know from a thousand records what has been the develop- 
ment of our institutions since 1825. The history of our culture, 
our manners, our ways of life, is subtler, more elusive. The 
remark of the British colonel during the war to an American 
officer is suggestive: "We thought the Australians crude till we 
met you." It throws a certain perspective over the whole 
question of our culture; it ought to make us wonder about the 
origins of our crudeness; about the beginnings of Main Street. 
What Mrs. Trollope had noticed, Dickens also saw ten years 
later. In Dickens's letters the story of our culture becomes more 
vivid, and helps us to understand ourselves better to-day. They 
give us vignettes of American parties, table-manners, diction, 
and even of Harvard students. 

These last, together with "the young men of Boston", gave 
"Boz" his first American party, a Brobdingnagian dinner of 
seventy covers, commencing with a brass band and a blessing at 
once solemn and appropriate, and ending with a blast of speech- 
making. On the dinner committee were James Russell Lowell, 
Samuel Parkman, Jr., Oliver Wendell Holmes, and Josiah 
Quincy, President of Harvard University. Here Dickens met 
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for the first time the professors who were such "good fellows", 
and here he formed a lasting friendship with Felton, "the 
heartiest of all Greek professors." Boston had "Boz" in his 
happiest mood. He was still illusioned about America; yet 
unstunned by the thousands of "bores" who were to become his 
chief recollection, socially, of America. 

With the departure from Boston for Worcester, Springfield, 
Hartford, and "a place called New Haven", began the ob- 
servations on American travel, American hotels, American ex- 
pectoration, which were in the main excluded from American 
Notes, and which make the vital interest of the letters. After 
two hours and a half by boat from Springfield to Hartford — 
"queer traveling," Dickens avers — he undertook a bold venture 
— the train journey to New Haven. This was completed speedily 
in three hours, and Dickens was again in university life. But 
alas for Yale! Whereas the young men of Harvard University 
had yearned as one man to sit under the novelist as a teacher, 
these others, more carnal, craved no intellectual manna. Instead, 
they sang to him — yes, sang to him, under his window at bedtime. 
And unsuccessfully. The Yale students, declared the Atlantic 
Monthly, in the dear, familiar phrase, "were there in force". 
Dickens's amazement at this custom was not wholly pleasurable. 
"And when," he says sadly, "at last we got to bed and were 
'going' to fall asleep, choristers of the college turned out in a 
body, under the window, and serenaded us! We had had, by- 
the-by, another serenade at Hartford, from a Mr. Adams (a 
nephew of John Quincy Adams) and a German friend. They," 
says this cutting novelist, "were most beautiful singers." 

From now on the privacy of Dickens vanished. His despair 

is comic. He says: 

I can do nothing that I want to do, go nowhere where I want to go, and see 
nothing that I want to see. If I turn into the street, I am followed by a 
multitude. If I stay at home, the house becomes, with callers, like a fair. If 
I visit a public institution, with only one friend, the directors come down 
incontinently, waylay me in the yard, and address me in a long speech. I go 
to a party in the evening, and am so inclosed and hemmed about by people, 
stand where I will, that I am exhausted for want of air. I dine out, and have 
to talk about everything, to everybody. I go to church for quiet, and there 
is a violent rush to the neighborhood of the pew I sit in, and the clergyman 
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preaches at me. I take my seat in a railroad car, and the conductor won't let 
me alone. I get out at a station and can't drink a glass of water without 
having a hundred people looking down my throat when I open my mouth to 
swallow. ... I cannot go down Broadway for my own portrait. 

Such vulgarities became accumulative. Things got worse. 
He saw Main Street in the making. He was stifled by American 
newspapers, American vanity, and the American language. He 
adds: 

The public prints report that I am a very charming fellow (of course), and 
have a very free and easy way with me; "which," say they, "at first amused a 
few fashionables"; but soon pleased them exceedingly. Another paper, 
coming after the ball, dwells upon its splendor and brilliancy, hugs itself and 
its readers upon all that Dickens saw, and winds up by gravely expressing its 
conviction that Dickens was never in such society in England as he has seen in 
New York, and that its high and striking tone cannot fail to make an indelible 
impression upon his mind. For the same reason I am always represented, 
whenever I appear in public, as being "very pale"; "apparently thunder- 
struck"; and utterly confounded by all that I see. . . . You recognize 
the queer vanity which is at the root of all this? 

Dickens ridicules in the letter no peccadillo of the Americans 
more than the language. Like Mrs. Trollope, the words "fix", 
"fixing", and "fixin"' have a secret fascination for him. And 
sometimes he likes to lapse into the vernacular of the States. 
In describing the struggle of a steamship in a heavy sea, he 
suddenly says: 

Add to all this . . . that she has no boats . . . and you may have 
a pretty con-sid-erable damned good sort of a feeble notion that it don't fit 
nohow; and that it a'n't calculated to make you smart, overmuch; and that 
you don't feel 'special bright; and by no means first-rate; and not at all tonguey 
(or disposed for conversation) ; and that however rowdy you may be by natur, 
it does use you up com-plete, and that's a fact; and makes you quake consider- 
able, and disposed toe damn the engine ! — All of which phrases, I beg to add, 
are pure Americanisms of the first water. 

As Dickens met choice individuals of the new country, his 
dismay at foibles of manners and language deepened into con- 
sternation. The man who had steeped himself in the slums of 
London threw up his hands before the city of Cincinnati, the 
city, it will be recalled, which Mrs. Trollope had celebrated. 
But unlike Mrs. Trollope, Dickens found no compensation in the 
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natural scenery of the West. The widely -famed Far West, he 
writes, "is not to be compared with even the tamest portions of 
Scotland or Wales." 

The brave battle of American civilization in the West was lost 
on Charles Dickens. What he noticed in this work was the 
number of "bores" who were carrying it on, and he says nothing 
of the Mississippi compared to his denunciations of that national 
art which so tormented Mrs. Trollope. 

I spare the reader another picture of hog-ridden Cincinnati, 
the Queen City of Ohio. Here the "bores", of another kind, 
were very thick indeed. In fact it was here that Dickens met 
"the most horrible bore in this country". "And," he adds, "I 
am quite serious when I say that I do not believe there are, on 
the whole earth besides, so many intensified bores as in these 
United States. No man can form an adequate idea of the real 
meaning of the word, without coming here. " In Cincinnati the 
bores had not only quality; they were in quantity, hordes of them. 
At a dinner party Dickens met, so he writes, "one hundred and 
fifty first-rate bores, separately and singly." Even the youth of 
America afflicted him. On the roof of the coach from Harris- 
burg lay a small boy. "Sir," Dickens writes Forster, "when we 
stopped to water the horses, . . . this thing slowly up- 
reared itself to the height of three-feet-eight, and, fixing its eyes 
on me with a mingled expression of complacency, patronage, 
national independence, and sympathy for all outer barbarians 
and foreigners, said, in shrill piping accents, 'Well, now, stranger, 
I guess you find this a'most like an English a'ternoon, — hey?' 
It is unnecessary to add that I thirsted for his blood." 

Sometimes the bores had never heard of "Boz". In Balti- 
more the usual crowd gathered, but a market woman could not 
understand the cause of the excitement: 

Calling to a friend who was standing by, she loudly asked, "Say, John, 
what is it?" "Why," answered the man, looking over his shoulder, "they've 
got Boz here!" "Got Boz?" said she; "What's 'Boz'? What do you 
mean?" "Why," said the man, "it's Dickens. They've got him here!" 
"Well, what has he been doing?" said she. "He ain't been doing nothin'," 
answered the man; "he writes books." "Oh," said the woman indignantly, 
"Is that all? What they should make such a row about for, I should like to 
know?" 
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The second visit of Dickens to America — from November 19, 
1867 to April 19, 1868 — is more flattering to our sense of breeding 
and social position. Dickens liked us better. Boston is no 
longer "a black swamp". Some of our cities are as fine as Leeds 
and Birmingham. Why, there are handsome women in Balti- 
more! But we are still "press-ridden". The newspapers are as 
hard on the great Victorian novelist as they were on thirty-year- 
old "Boz". If, twenty years before, they had cooed over the 
young man's glossy, black curls, now they wrote broadsides on 
the lecturer's waistcoat, brilliant scarf, and heavy gold watch- 
chain. "Sometimes," writes Dickens, "I am described as being 
'evidently nervous'; sometimes it is rather taken ill that 'Mr. 
Dickens is so extraordinarily composed.' My eyes are blue, red, 
gray, white, green, brown, black, hazel, violet, and rainbow- 
colored. I am like 'a well-to-do American gentleman', and the 
Emperor of the French, with an occasional touch of the Emperor 
of China, and a deterioration from the attributes of our famous 
townsman, Rufus W. B. D. Dodge Grumsher Pickville." 

For Dickens is now a dramatic reader. He does the murder in 
Oliver Twist with indirect lighting, and reads of Tiny Tim till a 
young lady faints with the pathos of it all, and is carried out 
of the hall. And meanwhile the ideal of the English man of 
letters bids fair to be realized. Dickens sends shiploads of 
money to his English bankers. On the day before he leaves he 
sends word that he is making a clear profit of £1,300 each week, 
and is receiving, at the lowest, £430 each night. Who, under 
such solace, could be implacably angry with America? Cer- 
tainly not an English man of letters. Moreover, there are old 
friends to meet, and Dolby, with his walking contest to Boston, 
is an excellent manager, and amusing. He gets through New 
Haven, Connecticut, Dickens notes with approval, without a 
row with the mayor. Utica is a frightful one-night stand, and 
Syracuse looks as if it had been "knocked together", but this 
time, although he reads to forty thousand New Yorkers, he keeps 
somehow his privacy. In the quiet of his room he has his first 
cocktail, a "Rocky Mountain sneezer", made of brandy, rum, 
and snow. American crudenesses on this second journey seem 
less horrible, and funnier. In St. Louis an old man submits a 
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paraphrase of the entire book of Job. He wants to read it aloud 
to Mr. Dickens and get his opinion of it. A letter conies from 
the South asking for an original epitaph for the tomb of an in- 
fant. Another Southern lady solicits an autograph copy of the 
lines by Mrs. Leo -Hunter to an "expiring frog". But in these 
State competitions New Jersey bears the bell. A lady offers to 
submit a record of all the funny things which have happened in 
her family during the past one hundred years. Out of this 
material Dickens is to create a novel, and share the profits with 
the aforesaid lady. What could be more delightful? On the 
railroads the engineers artistically "bang" the cars together, 
breaking every suitcase possessed by the Dickens party; in New 
York there are disturbing fires every night and the independent 
American ushers strike, and spoil a lecture or two. But still — 
well, there are those checks. And one wonders whether "Boz" 
is not a little older and a little kinder than during the first visit. 
At any rate he went home "brilliantly paid", as he phrased it, 
in spite of the competing interest of a presidential impeachment 
and some hostility because of American Notes. The newspapers 
still saluted him as "Charlie", and Main Street was not the 
Strand; but after all, there was improvement, and we were done 
with the hated institution of slavery. Dickens had— he himself 
would have admitted it — hopes for us. 

Stanley T. Williams. 



